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office is often precarious. Subsequent ratification of such decisions by a representative assembly may obscure but cannot alter the fact that they reflect the personal views and prejudices of their framers. The familiar notion of the continuity of national policies, therefore, is in most cases unfounded, because it connotes a degree of cohesion and integration grossly at variance with the facts.
All these considerations apply to imperial Russia. Under the Fundamental Laws of 1906 the conduct of foreign relations remained, as before, a prerogative of the Crown. In actual fact, however, Nicholas exercised no unifying influence over foreign policy, and his sporadic interference with diplomacy invariably ended in embarrassment or disaster. Russian ministers of foreign affairs during this period were men of mediocre caliber. The aged Giers died early in 1895. He was succeeded, as head of the foreign office, by Prince A, B. Lobanov-Rostovsky (1895-1896), Count M. N. Muravev (1897-1900), Count V. N. Lamsdorf (1900-1906), A. P. Izvolsky (1906-1910), and S. D. Sazonov (1910-1916). Lobanov-Rostovsky and Muravev, former ambassadors in the grand manner, were courtiers rather than statesmen; both died in office. Lamsdorf, an industrious and unassuming bureaucrat wrho had never seen sendee abroad, considered it his duty faithfully to execute the policies decided upon by the tsar, even when he was in disagreement with them, as was the case in the Far East. Izvolsky, a diplomat of ability and experience, was an opportunist and the victim of an inveterate snobbishness and of a passion for social and diplomatic successes. To Izvolsky, according to Baron Taube, "the real interests of Russia were frequently lost in a vague mist characteristic of Russian thought, and political issues often interested him only in so far as they appeared to promise laurels to the minister of foreign affairs; hence the artificial character of many of the so-called 'great political questions' which actually had precious little to do with the real interests of the Russian state," x
Sazonov's rapid rise from the minor post of Russian representative at the Vatican to that of assistant minister (1908) and then minister of foreign affairs was due to his kinship with Stolypin (he was married to a sister of Madame Stolypin). Profoundly religious, retiring, timid, and pliable, Sazonov had but an inadequate grasp of the vast prob-
1 Baron M. de Taube7 La Politique russe Savant guerre et la fin de T empire d#$ tsars, 1904-1917 (Paris, 1928), p. 107. Taube, a distinguished international lawyer, was a high official of the Russian ministry of foreign affairs.